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paper will be discontinued at any time, without 
payment of all arrearages and for the volume 
which shall then have been commenced, unless 
at the pleasure of the publishers. 


A! money sent or letters on business must be dir- 
ected, post paid, to Wu. Nores & Co. 
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Wintarop, Frivay Mornine, Fes. 19, 1836. 





New Inventions. 

Read’s Steam Engine Boiler. 

We had the pleasure, not long since, of examin- 
ing an invention for preventing the bursting of 
Steam Engine Boilers ; invented by the Hon. Na- 
than Read of Belfast of this State. 

It would require an engraving to exhibit the plan 
so as to make it fully intelligible to all. It is how- 
ever contrived on scientific principles, and so cal- 
culated that the boiler shall be kept supplied with 
water, and the contingency ofany part of its becom- 
ing red hot, by the careening of the boat, or by any 
diminution of the water, we think fully guarded 
against. We understand that a trial is to be made 
soon, for testing the principle, and we hope it will 
prove perfectly successful. 





Heating Rooms with Hot Air. 

Messrs. Kindrick and Elwell of Gardiner, in this 
county, have invented, and secured by patent, a 
somewhat new method of warming Houses by hot 
air, in the following manner. A box or chamber 
is made of cast iron, say 6 or 8 inches square, and 
as long as the back of the chimney is wide. The 
chamber is fitted into the back of the chimney, or 
rather to it, as it projects out from it. At one end 
is a tube which runs under the hearth, into the cel- 
lar, or out of doors, through which the cool air pas- 
ses into the chamber. At the other end is placed 
a tube which rises up the chimney a little way, and 
then passes through the breast work, and runs along 
‘o the back part of the room, and bends down to 
near the floor; or it may be conducted off into 
some other room. A fire is built in the fire place 
as is usual ; this heats the chamber—the air within 
becomes rarified, passes off up the tube, and is 
thrown out at the end ina heated state ; the cold air 
from without, passes in to supply its place, becomes 
heated in its turn, passes off, and its place supplied 
by another portion of cold air, and thus the process 
continues, so long as the fire is kept up in the fire 
place. A great saving of fuel is the consequence, 
as it requires but little to heat the air within, and 
this air being poured out in the back part of the 
room, the atmosphere becomes sufficiently warmed 
in a short time. 

Mr. J, A. Pitts of this town madea similar inven- 
tion last year, and we believe the parties have unit- 
ed, and will probably, soon be ready to construct 


warming apparatus of the kind, to supply any de- 
mand, 


they ought to be. This however is not the case, or 
if they do know, are exceedingly sparing of any 
practical demonstration of their knowledge on this | 
point. The present exceedingly provoking state of | 
the roads is enough to raise the wrath and anathe- 
mas of a less excitable being, than any Editor that | 
we wot of. Indeed it is outrageous. Now we do 

not blame Providence for sending the snows—nor 


our good friends who have turned out with a dozen 





ploughed a channel along through the drifts here 


up in better style. 
this thing better. 


In some districts they manage 
And in all districts they nigh, 


erally take. Makea triangle— you know whata 
triangle is. If you don’t listen. 

Take three logs, say 8 or 10 inches diameter and 
form them together like a three cornered Harrow 
frame. Put them together solid and strong, and if 
you please you may trunnel on some boards or 
planks on two of the sides, and the sides should be 
say ten feet wide or long. Then when you wisi 
to break a track, turn out the district—hitch on 
your oxen —load on your boys and “ge ehead,” 
and keep going back and forth till you have made 
a smooth wide track, so that one man can pass an- 
other without being capsized into the drifts on each 
side. And another thing — be careful to fill up the 
* cradle-holes,” or “cow-holes,” or “sarvant-madames” 
or whatever else you may call those irregularities 
or undulations, which make yor bob up and down 
as you ride over them, like a chip in the surf. With 
a good horse, a smooth surface, and a broad track, 
there’s some pleasure in a sleigh ride, but with such 
going as the present, we had as lief perch on a trip 
hammer in full motion, as take an airing abroad, 





Sheep Husbandry. 

The business of sheep Husbandry, or wool-grow- 
ing, like every thing else in this mutable world of 
ours, bas its ups and its downs, but is nevertheless, 
taken on the average, as sure and as profitable as 
any branch of business which the farmers of Maine 
can pursue. + 

One thing is necessary in our @limate, viz.: to se- 
lect a breed which shall be as healthy and hardy as 
possible, and also watch with unceasing care and 
attention, lest they deteriorate. ‘The finest fleeces 
are not necessary, although a good grade of Merino 
should be had. The number of Sheep in Maine 
has undoubtedly increased very much in this State 
sinee the valuation of 1830,: although in 1831 and 
32 many flocks were almost annihilated by an epi- 
demic, or as some thought “by the worm in the 
head.” And during the past year, immense num- 
bers have been slaughtered, not only on account of 
the scarcity of fodder, but the good price which 
pelts have brought. ! 

In the year 1830, according to the state inventory 














the number of Sheep in the several counties of the 


yokes of oxen, and forty thousand boys, or less, and | 


) 
and there ; but we blame ye for not doing the thing | 


| 


do as well, with less trouble, than what they gen- | 





Waldo, 41,252 Oxford, 57,021 

This number included native and foreign breeds 
six months old and upward. ‘The succeeding two 
years as we have before observed, were rather fatal 
to sheep, but subsequent to the winter of 31 and 
32, there has been comparatively very little mor- 
tality among our floeks, except what has been oc- 
easioned by the butcher. - The advanced price 
which wool has brought within a year or two, has 
stimulated the farmer to increase his flocks, and his 
interest has also prompted him to pay more atten- 
tion to the nature and habits of the animal, on which 
account diseases are more generally prevented than 
formerly. 
TELL EP S NE T  E T 


Communications. 








‘or the Maine Farmer, 
Capital Punishment, 

Mr. Houmes :—One or two ideas relative to Mr. 
C. D.’s piece on Capital Punishment in the 2d No, of 
the present vol,.of the Farmer, is all I shall trouble 
you or him with. If Mr. ©. D, will only make a 
period or stop at the proper place in my piece he 
alludes to, his views mightchange. I did not mean 
to intimate any thing more by unfortunate than that 
Christ sent away the adulteress woman without in- 
terfering in human policy, though he quoted the 
case as showing that he did, and therefore intima- 
ted that he had the authority of Christ to prove his 
views respecting human punishment were correct. 
[ remarked that the quotation was unfortunate for 
him for the contrary was true, for in the quoted 
case Christ did not interfere as to human jurispru- 
dence. As to intimating that Christ and the apos- 
tles did not lay down many rules and urge the com- 
pliance of all of them, I never intended, and if Mr. C 
D. will either stop at the right plaee or dele the 
word not he will have my ideas on the subject. I 
never once believed that Christ and the apostles 
laid down and urged any imperfect rules. I said 
that if they laid down rules, and they comported 
with the laws of good government, very well. 

With this explanation, my part of the correspon- 
dence between me and Mr. C. D. ceases, after say- 
ing that even his own writipgs confirmed me of the 
erroneous notion he wishes to support, if I had not 
been fully confirmed before, as where he has to 
consider plain and positive commands of a moral 
kind as being written in “ olden times,” and there- 
fore not now biuding, &c. He may as well do 
away the whole ten found in the Old Testament— 
“ Olden times,” is his plea, A. B. 





For the Maine Farmer. 
An Apology- 

Mr. Houimes :—I owe an apology to Mr. Z, one 
of your correspondents, who seems disposed to 
save a murderer from the halter. In my remarks 
on a former piece he wrote, I stated that he held 
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that the pardoning power ought nut to exist any | patrolling our streets, perhaps killing others in the 


where. 
the 2d No. of the present vol. went out of my hand 


I discovered my mistake as to that idea, and am 
happy to do bim justice in acknowledging my mis- 
quotation, inadvertantly, as to his views about the | 
pardoving power. | 
As to his notions about Capital Punishment, he | 
may and bas a legal right to enjoy them. From | 
him 1 differ. He seems to suppose all my remarks | 


must be in answer to his piece. Sir, I noticed oth- | 


ers views on the same subject—he need not there- | 
fore be so sensitive as 


so often, Mr. Livingston’s remarks he quotes I | fellow creature ought to be put to death. This o- | person of murder when the punishment is dea 
In some of the Governments | pinion I received from the Bible, which I had been | Witnesses are unwilling to testify—jurors are un- 
‘taught to believe, was the only proper rule of faith | willing to convict when the punishment is death— 


have seen at large. 
Mr. Livingston names, as abolishing Capital Pun- | 
ishment, as Prussia, in Elizabeth’s day, he cannot | 
deny but most horrid substitutes were resorted to, 
such as cutting out tongues, &c. WwW. 


| 


For the Maine Farmer. 

Upposition to a Sanguinary Penal Code of 

Laws in any Government, 

Mr. Hoxumes :—It is a well known fact, that few 
if any Nations in the civilized portion of our world, 
have so sanguinary a code of laws as Great Britain, 
It is said that they have 160 penal laws punishable 
with death. If this is not exactly true, no doub; 
remains that they have too many. Punishment 
should always be commensurate with the magni- 
tude of the crime, and when this exceeds the crime 
jt renders the law unpopular, and it may be there- 
fore the cause of multiplying crime. 

Much has been said and quoted in the writings 
of that great Jurist, Blackstone, drawn into the dis- 
cussion on Capital Punishment for murder, when 
in fact he never wrote any thing more than to con- 
demn so sanguinary a code of laws as existed in 
the country which gave him birth. Not one word 
can with truth be quoted from that great man inti- 
mating that he was opposed to a murderer’s being 
punished capitally. # ~ 

r. Livingston’s letter, recently published, to a 
Senator of this State, [ consider fully proves that 
he appfehended that Capital Punishment, even for 
-murder, ought to be dispensed with. In this he 
agrees with some others whom I respect. But his 
quotations as to its being abolished in other gov- 
ernments are calculated to mislead an honest en- 
quirer. For instance, he names Prussia in Eliza- 
beth’s tine, as having abolished it, but is very care- 
ful to keep out of sight the horrid substitutes there 
practiced, by cutting out the tongue, and so pinion- 
ing the arms back as to dislocate the shoulders, and 
many others tuo horrible to even name—worse 
than immediate death! He remembers not to men- 
tiyn that not many centuries ago the English re- 
pealed their laws which punished a murderer with 
death, and the consequence was that murders be- 
came so frequent that they were obliged to restore 
it. The fact is, Mr. Livingston, like other Lawyers, 
quotes such cases as favor his side, and is very care- 
ful not to name those that have a different bearing, 
But so far as he or Blackstone or any one con- 
demns a sanguinary code of laws, I heartily agree. 
Thu as to a murderer being exempted from being 
punished capitally, I do not agree with any one 
who has so much sympathy for a murderer—espe- 
cially since the Judges of our Supreme Court have 
determined that if the laws were to be repealed 
which enacts that a murderer should suffer capital- 
ly, that i: would be a bailable offence. 


1 am not willing that a wretch should murder in | 


the morning who is rich enough to procure bail by 


a strong desire to be rightly informed on a subject 


Soon after my piece he takes notice of in | afternoon, finding bail and securing them, and be- 


fore the Court sets to which he was bound, abscon- 

ding to some other region to carry on his diabolical 
work, Ido not want the State enriched by the 
forfeiture of such bonds, and I hope it never wil! 


| 
; 


be. One who has as litite sympathy for a mur- | 
derer as for the murdéred and their friends. | 





For the Maine Farmer. | 
Capital Punishment. 
Mr. Houmes :—I early embraced the opinion, | 


to say, “I said no such thing” | that the man who, in cold blood would murder his | says, “ nothing is more difficult than to conyj 


and practice. But since the subject of Capital Pun- 
ishment bas been agitated in this state, I have felt | 


of so much importance as that of shedding human 
blood. For this reason I have read with deep so- 
licitude all the arguments I could find on both sides 
of the question. These, however, I acknowledge 
have been but few, as my means for information | 
are very limited ; but I felt much pleased when 1 | 
found the subject was agitated in your paper, as I 
expected thereby to hear the arguments for 
and against it. And [ supposed, as the law was | 
first enacted by God, and had been standing more 
than four thousand years, and adopted by every 
nation on the earth, it would devolve on those who 
wished to abolish the law to make it appear that | 
the law was made either for a limited time, or that 
it had been repealed by the hand that first enacted 
it. But I have looked in vain for either. 
And as I suppose the law ought to remain as it is, 
unless good reasons can be shown for altering it, I 
had thoughts of offering a few remarks on some of 
the reafons assigned by your currespondents for, 
abolishing the law. One reason generally assigned 
by them is, thatthe New Testament no where au 
thorizes taking human life. I would enquire of 
these gentlemen if it any where forbids its being 
done asa punishment for murder. If it does not, 
it appears to me that that reason alone cannot sat- 
isfy a sincere enquirer. 

Bu, Gentlemen, if truth is what we are aiming 
at let us reason fairly on the subject. 


| 
| 





Does not our | 


what good?” I answer, we all know that murder- 
ers have been put to death by the express command 
of God, and as “ he is too wise to err and too good 
to be unkind,” this alone is conclusive evidence in 


my mind that it has done good—* and if so, what 


good ?” I answer, that in obeying this command of 
God the Israelites secured his favor which other. 
wise they could not have enjoyed. If Z had enquir- 
ed “ what good Capital Punishment does now,” | 
would try to tell him, but as be has not I shalknot 

it—but shall notice some reasons assigned 


attempt I 


by him for abolishing Capital Punishment, 
th 







consequently Capital Punishment inust be abolish- 
ed in the United States, at least, if no other reason 
than that it is almost impossible to carry it into ef- 
fect.” If, when public opinion is against a law ix 
must be repealed merely on that account, then only 
let men be wicked enough, and all laws must be 
repealed. Take, for instance, the law respecting 
the Sabbath—this law is the same as it was when 
it was most rigorously observed. But public opin- 
ion is now so much against it that if any one should 
attempt to put it in force he would be stigmatized 
hy a large portion of the community as a bigoted 
fanatic. But shall we on that account repeal the 
law ? or shall we try to convince those who, re- 
gardless of the law of God and man, make it a day 
of business or recreation, that the Sabbath is the 
foundation on which the future happiness of our 
country depends—that if that is destroyed, Infidel- 
ity wi'l spread her baneful influence, and sweep as 
with the besom of destruction, the principles of mo- 
rality and virtue from the land, 

Again, he says, “as jurors are falible I think that 
such punishment ought to be inflicted as is suscep- 
tible of modification.” If innocent persons are to 
be convicted of murder I admit this to be a fact, so 
far as it regards them. But if jurors would convict 
persons of merder with less positive evidence if the 
penalty was imprisoninent for life than they would 
as the law now is, then by altering the law the in 
nocent will be more liable to be convicted of mur- 
der than they now are—therefore for this argument 
is in favor of the law as it now is. Again, if it is 
so difficult to convict a person of murder “as to be 





Saviour say emphatically that he caine not to des- 


destroy the Jaw, may we not reasonably conclude 
that he came not to destroy its penally. If amem- 
ber of our Legislature should say, that he did not 
wish to destroy the law now under consideration; 
and should leave the subject without any qualify- 
ing term whatever, would any one suppose by that 
expression that he wanted to change the penalty of 
this law? I thipk not. Again, in Paul’s first epis- 
tle to Timothyy#. 2—9, when reminding him to 
teach his hearers to be obedient to the law he says— 
« But we know that the law is good it a man use it 
lawfully, knowing this that the law is not made for 
a righteous man, but for the lawiess and cisobe- 
dient, for the ungodly and for sinners, for unholy 
and profane, for murderers of fathers and murder- 
ers of mothers, for manslayers,” &c. 

Now will any one pretend that St. Paul did not 
approve of this law, or that the “murderers of 
fathers and murderers of mothers” were not to be 


they will, they think differently from me. 

But as I intend to be brief in my remarks, it is 
time I pass to notice other arguments. In the 5lst 
No. of the Maine Farmer Z enquires, “ has Capi- 
tal Punishment ever done any good? and if so, 





placing property in their hands, and then be seen 





put to death by the law to which he alluded? If 


troy the law but to fulfil. Now if he came not to | almost impossible to carry it into effeet,” 1 appre- 
| hend we need not be so much alarmed about con- 


| victing the “innocent.” Beside, all the difficulties 
that now exist in this respect existed at the time 
| the law was first enacted, and if they are sufficient 
reasons for repealing the law they were sufficient 
reasons why the law should never have been enac- 
ted; and as the Law-Giver knew what law it was 
best to enact, I think the argument if fallacious. 
Monmouth, Jan. 1836. Srema. 





Fodder Racks. 


| Do farmers fodder their cattle in the best way— 
| that is, do they derive the greatest possible benefit 
from a given amount of hay, in the manner gener- 
‘ally adopted by them in feeding it to their cattle 
and sheep? Hay by most farmers is throwa out 
into the yard, scattered about by forkfuls, and the 
cattle and sheep are left te scramble and fight for 
it, and get it in the best manner they may. If the 
yard is dry, or frozen hard, or covered with straw, 
or even snow, but little comparatively is lost; but 
if, as is very frequently the case, the yard is soft 
with mud and manure, it is evident much of the 
hay must be trodden down and totally lost, and e- 
ven at the best, some will be so injured by being 
‘mixed with the dung that the cattle will not eat it. 
| Perhaps the only complete remedy for this evil is 
‘to feed cattle exclusively in stalls, and where this is 
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practicable, the farmer undoubtedly finds his as) Pruning Apple Trees. 
count in the diminished quantity of food required, | It is a common practice to p t, almost totally, 
and the superior condition of his herds; still, but) appie orchards after they have 


'e lopt this mode of feeding to any } j ’ se of thi lect, the growth becomes | mer. 
few are able to adopt thi £ Y | in consequence of this neglect, et det om | heotom, it fe cot and a pa oly ane ; end the re- 


great extent, and the plan which approximates the | crooked and _irregular—branches 
nearest to this, and is of general aud easy applica- ground, and become so numerous and dense as al- | 
tion, should be adopted, Experience has shown | ost completely to shut out the sun and <—o | 
that much of this loss and inconvenience in the | become stunted, and oftea become covered with 

fecding of cattle may be avoided by the use of sui | woss, and the fruit sinall and of inferior quality. 


table racks, and these are not so difficult im prepar-| Moderate and judicious pruning would contrib- | 


ation, or so expensive as some may at first imagine ; ute essentially to prevent this evil, and even to re- 
indeed, ifis believed that the hay annually saved to | cover trees which have not too far advanced in this 
the farmer by their use, would pay the expeuse Of | unthrifty state; but where they have long existed 
a yearly construction. Racks should be so made | without care, and have grown old and become dis- 
and set, that cattle or sheep may eat from both sides | eased, it is cheapest to remove them at once, and 
at once, as they occupy much less space, and can | plant young avd vigorous ones in their places. 
be made at the same time more portable, ‘To con- | Poctoring diseased old trees is never to be recom- 
struct racks, let a tree of suitable size be split into | mended, except they are of some favorite, or choice 
two paris, so that when the split surface is smooth- | variety. 

ly hewn, the pieces will resemble thick beavy slabs) Jy js not advisable to prune very freely, but to 


of sixteen or eighteen inches in width. By the 
way, heavy slabs of the ordinary kind, which may 
be procured ‘rom almost every sawmill, form very 
good substitutes for these split timbers, when they 
cannot be readily found. Near the edge of each 
side of these slabs Jet holes be bored, into which let 
rounds of wood be inserted ; the rounds, if intend- 
ed for cattle, may be four feet in length—if for 
sheep, two feet will be sufficient, and at such dis- 
tances from each other as tnay be deemed advisa- 
ble, always remembering that cattle should not be 
allowed to put their heads between the rounds, 
while sheep should be permitted to pass'theirs at 


| commence before the trees become very large, and 
iby a frequent and moderate trimming, prevent the 
growth of a thick and crowded top. The opera- 
tion should be so pertormed that the straightest 
,and most thrifty branches may remain; aud their 
distance asunder be such as freely to admit light 
and air. 

In purning, branches should be cut off as close- 
ly as possible, provided it does not occasion too 
broad a wound, The place is then sooner covered 
with anew growth of wood. In general, wounds 
more than an inch in diameter, should be protected 
\from air and moisture. If not, they become dry 





pleasure, The tops of the two rows of rounds | and crack, and let in the rain and rot, or admit in- 
should diverge from each other, so that while their | sects. ‘T'ar, mixed while heated with a quantity of 
distunces at the bettom should be more than ten or! whiting or pounded chalk sufficient to prevent its 
twelve inches, at the top it should be two and a | running, is an excellent application. Or nearly the 


half or three feet; and if aslight railing of boar 

be fixed ou the top of those racks intended for cat- 
tle, they will be so much the stronger and better ; 
on the ones intended for sheep, no such security 
is necessary. Let legs in a bracing manner be put 
into the slabs, so as to raise them, if for cattle, two 
feet, if for sheep, one foot; let these feet rest on 
thin flat stones, so as not to sink into the earth, and 
the rack may be considered as completed. Now it 
is evident that when such racks are properly placed 
and filled with hay, both cattle and sheep can eat 
of it much more comfortably, and to far greater ad- 
vantage, than if it was scattered over the earth, or 
mixed with the mud and water of the yard. If 
such racks were constructed of the proper length, 
say twelve or fifieen feet, they could be easily re- 
moved from place to place, as most convenient dur- 
ing the winter; and in the spring, when no longer 
necessary, by placing them under cover, as should 
always be aone, they would last for years. Far- 
mers should always bear in mind that no man loses 
by attention to the comfort, ease, and health of his 
cattle and sheep, and. that all suitable efforts for 
this purpose are amply repaid in the end. It was 
the advice of the wisest of men, the poet, philoso- 
pher, and natural historian of the inspired writings, 
“ Be thou diligent to know the state of thy flocks, 


and look well to thy herds,”—advice which, if'! 


proper in the mild climate of Palestine, becomes 
doubly appropriate iu our latitude, and during the 
freezing winters of New York,— Genesee Farmer, 





On Seasoning Sausages, 

A lady has suggested to us that the old method 
of seasoning sausages is attended with much incon- 
venience, Forinstance, when the meat is chopped 
without weighing, the seasoning musi be put in by 


guess. Care must be taken of course, not to put in 


too much at first; and perhaps in nine cases out of 
ten it will be found after tasting that there is too Lit- 
tle. ‘The chopped meat must then be sprinkled a 
second time, and the whole batch chopped over a- 
gain for the purpose of mixing it thoroughly, 

Now there are labor-saving calculations ‘as well 
as labor-saving machines; and we are assured that 
the following proportions have invariably been 
found to be right: For 100 pounds of meat, take 3 


pounds of salt, 10 ounces of sage, and 10 ounces of. 


p« per, all finely powdered, and sprinkle them o- 
ver the meat before it is chopped. Every part dur- 
ing this process will be intimately intermixed. 

he same proportions hold in all cases, Thus 
for 20 pounds of meat, take 9 I-2 ounces of salt, 2 
ounces of sage, and 2 ounces of pepper. The old 
rule of cutting and trying among carpenters, is not 
more troublesome than seasoning and tasting a- 
mong sausage makers.—Jb, 





same purpose is effected if brick dust, or even fine 
sand, be substituted for whiting. . 

Pruning apple trees may be advantageously per- 
formed any time during winter.—Jb. 


From Loudon’s Magazine. 
A description of a mode of Cultivating,Onions. 
EY MR, WM. WHIDDEN. 


Sir—Your correspondent, John Mitchell, jun., 
treats on the culture of the Onion. 1 write not to 
dissuade him from following the plews which his 
own observation has suggested to him, but to state 
my own experience on this subject, as it differs 
widely from his. In March 1830,1 lived as gard- 
ener to J. B. Praed, Esq, of Tyringham, Bucks, and, 
having occasion to make an asparagus bed, I resol- 
ved upon sowing onions, of the Deptford sort, in 
drill between the rows, The ground was not pre- 
pared in the way usual for asparagus, but turned 
over to the depth of one spade only. The soil be- 

ing of & tenacious and cohesive quality, I used a 
, quantity of coal ashes and rotten dung, and all be- 
ing in readiness for the asparagus, I proceeded to 
| plant it in rows eighteen inches asunder, and the 
| Onions in drills between these rows. I finished 
each row as I proceed, which caused a great deal 
of trampling, and the ground was remarkably hard 
after the whole was completed. When the crops 
began to grow, I thought of boeing, thinning, etc. ; 
| but, being a native of Northampton, where some 
| of the best onions in the kingdom are grown, I rec- 
ollected seeing, at different times, onions growing 
| in hard walks, and these the best samples of a whole 
acre. laceordingly resolved to let my crop take 
its chance. Weeding and thinning were performed 
by the hand, which greatly increased the solidity 
of the soil. 

My crop was pulled up without attention being 
| paid to any particular time or form; the onions 
| Composing it were sound and good, while the crops 

of my neighbors were suffering from what are term- 
ed mouldy-nosed onions. I had several bushels 
| from a small piece of ground, and was obliged to 
exchange with my neighbors for pickles. I pre- 
seuted Mr. Atkins, nurseryman of Northampton, 
with twelve which weighed eleven pounds. I 





| 


planted twenty-four of them the succeeding spring, 
for seed, which weighed nearly twenty two pounds, 
aud were shown to several friends before they were 
| planted, who can testify the fact. I cannot say 
| what quantity of seeds they produced, as I left my 
| Situation at that time. 
A great deal has been said about growing large 
onions; but, according to wy humble opinion, large 
_ onions are not the most desirable. From my expe- 
rience, (which, I confess, is not a lengthened one, 


as I am but a young gardener,) an onion from one 
to two inches diameter is the ost profitable, of the 
n planted ; and | readiest sale, and the best for gardeners and gentle- 


When a large onion goes intoa gentleman’s 


mainder loses its quality, and ultimately bears com- 


pany with the peelings of the dung heap, 
1 advise John Mitchell, if he wishes for lerge on- 


| ions, to try as I have suggested above, His soil 


will suit every purpose. He will €nd an advantage 
in time ; run no risk in displacing the roots, which 
is apt to check vegetation; and he will not be so 
likely to get disease in the crops, as the trampling 
forins gutters in which he can, if dry weather oc- 
cur, put water, and suppty the roots more gradually 
with moisture ; or, if a continuance of rain should 
happen, these gutters will carry off the superfluous 
water.—Chichley Hall, Bucks. 





From the Genesee Farmer. 
Mouse Trap. 

The following contrivance for catching mice, 
will perhaps be new to most of our readers: Pro- 
vide a Jarge earthern pot, with a hole an inch or 
two in diameter in the bottom, (a large gardener’s 
flower pot will do,) invert itona board or flat 
stone, and sink it in the ground, until the bottom of 
the pot is about level with the surface. Suspend, 
about two inches below the hole, by means of wire, 
a smooth wooden roller, which should be capable 
of wrning freely on its axis. The surface about it 
may be sprinkled with chaff or straw, and grain or 
seeds, and the roller be besmeared with lard and 
other attractive substances. Upon this roller the 
mouse Jeaps, and it immediately turns by his weight 
and precipitates him to the bottom, from whence 
he cannot escape, as it is impossible for him to 
climb thesides, Many may be caught in the same 
trap without the trouble of re-setting. By bury- 
ing the pot in mellow earth or sand it is easily ta- 
ken up aud replaced. The method is particularly 
adapted to catching mice in gardens, cellars, &c, 





From the Genesee Farmer, 
Value of Potatoes for Fattening Hogs. 


Mr. Tucxer—I have been satisfied for a long 
time, that pork for market made with merchanta- 
ble grain was not profitable, and as I have never 
seen any account showing What potatoes were 
worth to feed, I concluded to ascertain by weight 
and measure, as per account below, 

1835. HOG PEN. Dr, 
Sept. 16. To shut up 9 hogs 
weighing 1305 Ibs, 
22, * bo’t 7 (to fill 
up pens,) do 883 “ 
——2188 at 3°1-2c, $76,58 
* 500 bushels potatoes, at 11 
73-5OOHS CIS... eee eee eee OOD 
* 45 bushels peas, at 4s..,....... 22.5 
“ Salt, sulphur and charcoal,,.... . 1,37 
“ 2cords of wood for steaming ,at 6s. 1,50 
* killing hogs, .....e+eeeeeeee 4+ 000 





$160,038 
Cr, 
Dec, 3, By 2444 lbs pork, at $5 1-8, $150,88 
“ 60 Ibs lard, at 3 cts........ 4,80 


“ tongues and hearts, say ... .1,00 
“ by wwards cleaned for soap, 4,00 


$160,68 





The potatoes were all washed, (with machine,) 
steamed, mashed, salted and mixed with the swill 
ot the house, and allowed to stand three days be- 
fore feeding. Thirty bushels of the peas were 
ground and mixed with the last of the potatoes, and 
15 were fed last without grinding. I think I aid 
not commence feeding early enough, and did not 
feed long enough, but will try again and mix more 
ground provender the last half of the time of feed- 
ing. Very respectfully, H. MerreELL. 

Hounsfield, January 5, 1836, 





To clean Barn and Out-Houses from Mites 
and Weevels. 


The following method is practiced in Germany 
for granaries infested by mites and weevils. Let 
the walls and rafters above and below of stich gra- 
naries be covered completely with quick lime, 
slackened in water, in which trefoil, wormwoud 
and hyssop have been boiled. This coniposition 











should be applied as hot as possible. 
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Agricultural. 


: From the Horticultural Register. 
Bread Corn and its Substitutes, considered as 
the Staff of Life. 

By Witiiam Kenrick. 





|to*its population ; and those dreadful famines are | in a dry, warm situation, and rich soil. 
—__—. | prevented, which formerly were ot such frequent | should be six feet asunder. 
| Breap Root, (Psoralea esculenta.) — The bread 


occurrence, The potatoe was introduced into Ire- 
land by Sir Walter Raleigh, in 1586, and soon after 
to England. And Ireland, according to the late 
, Mr. Barrow, contains double the population which 
it would have done, but for the introduction of the 


The hills 


/root, is a native of Missouri; a perennial plan: 
which, with cultivation, produces abundant crops, 
Its roots are eaten like those of the potatoe, 

|} Oxazris Crenata., — An ornamental plant from 


Granartes. Bread has been justly denominat- | potatoe. A valuable and highly nutritive starch is Chili. The flowers are in umbels, of a yellowish 
ed the staff of life; and corn is a term, which, by prepared from the potatoe ; and this, by a certain | color, and beautiful. The stalks are succulent, ac. 


the European nations, is applied indiscriminately 
to every variety of grain which is used in the pre- 
paration of bread. But, with us 
applied almost exclusively to maize or Indian corn. 
This plant is a native of the tropical countries, but 
produces good crops as far north as latitude 44 or 
45 degrees, in the States which border on the At- 
lantic shores. 


| process is converted into sugar. 
| Prantain anp Banana.—The Plantain and Ba- 


_ed the plantain, “the King of Fruits.” 


to the East Indies, and Egypt, The plantain rises 


sign the nativity of the plant to Guinea, and some | 


| id, and are used as salad. ‘The roots are tubere 


and produced in clusters, and when boiled, they 


h us, the term corn is nana are herbaceous perennial plants of the same | resemble a chestnut, and are superior in taste to the 
species, which differ somewhat in appearance, but | potatoe, and as easy of cultivation. 


This root, 
s 


‘are yet sometimes confounded. Dampier has call- | which is extraordinarily productive, may be stored 
Some as- | in cellars during wister. 


Arracacna,— The arracacha is a native of South 
| America, & is cultivated at Sante Fee & Caraccas, 


Wheat and rye, which are found growing wild with a soft, herbaceous, conical stalk, fifteen or | It is said to flourish best in the elevated regions of 
‘ ) ‘twenty feet high, with leaves issuing from the top, | mountains, where the medium heat does not ex- 


in Tartary and Siberia, are cultivgted even to the 
borders of the tropies ; but rice is a tropical produc- 
tion, now naturalized in the temperate regions, its 
native country being Ethiopia. 

Egypt in ancient times appears to‘have been the 
great sture-house of the earth for bread. In Egypt 
and in the times of Jacob, vast public store-houses 
or granaries were provided in all the chief cities of 
the country, and in these, during the years of great 
plenty, the corn was laid up to serve as supplies in 
the years of famine. 


| six feet long and two broad. The fruit is produc- 
, ed on its summit in spikes, which sometimes weigh 
forty pounds. 

| The fruit is of the size and form of the cucumber 
but pointed at both ends; pale yellow, soft, sweet 
ahd luscious. It is used for tarts, sweetmeats and 


‘confectionary. Also roasted, or broiled, or boiled, | 
the vast depositories for the superabundant grain, 


| with salt beef, and salt fish or pork ; it is preferred 
to bread, 
Dr. Wright has stated, that the island of Jamaica 


ceed 69°. Its main root divides into four or five 
large prongs; it is light, starchy, and wholesome, 
Neither this nor the two preceding plants are 
known to be cultivated with us. 

Public granaries, as we have seen, are of very an- 
cient date in Egypt; and some have supposed, that 
the ancient catacombs were originally designed ag 


rather than as mansions for the dead. 
In Bishop Heber’s travels in India, which have 








Dearths in the land of Egypt were produced by | would searce be habitable without the plantain, as 


several distinct causes: or sometimes by a combin- | 


ation of two or more of them. Sometimes, by ex- 
cessive and long continued drought, or by some un- 
usual depression of the rivers at uuwonted seasons. 


no species of provision could supply its place. A 
plantation affords a succession of fruit for a whole | 
year. 

The Banana is shorter and rounder than the, 


Sometimes by reason of prodigious swarms of |o- | plantain, It is more mellow, and is eaten raw or | 


custs, which there at times, as recorded in Script- | roasted, in fritters, preserves, or marmalade; and 


ures, “ covered the face of the whole earth, so that | the fermented juice affords an excellent wine. M. | 


the sun was darkened, * * * and there remained not | 


any green thing in the trees, or in the herbs of the | which will produce four thousand pounds of bana- 
field, throughout all the land of Egypt.” nas, will only produce thirty three pounds of wheat, 





Humboldt has calculated, that the same ground 





Egypt lies between the latitudes of about 23 1-2 | and ninety-nine pounds of potatoes. 
and 32 deg., and is indebted for its very extraordi-|_ Arrow Roor.— The Arrow Root, or Maranta, 


nary fertility to its warm and congenial climate ; | i¥ 4 native of South America, The roots are tub- 
but still more than all, to a soil fruitful beyond peas aud Jointed. They produce a starch, oue of 
measure. ‘The great river Nile, which takes its rise | the most nourishing of vegetable substances. A 
in central Africa, after traversing various countries | Plant extremely productive; as two small tubers 
and kingdoms, descends with its mighty waters | produce twelve bushels in two seasons, at St. Hele- 
through the whole extent of Upper and Lower E-\na. This plant will flourish in the Southern States. 
gypt, until it enters the Mediterranean sea, 2000} | Brean rurt. — The Bread Fruit Tree is a na- 
miles from its sources. In those interior countries, | tive of the South Sea Islands, where it grows to the 
which all lie within the tropics, it rains incessantly | size of the oak, The fruit is round, the size of a 
during several successive months. These excessive | melon, the skin covered with protuberances. The 
rains are the causes of the annual rise of the river, | inner part is of the consistence of new bread, and 
and the consequent inundations which cover the | 45 white as snow. It is roasted before it is eaten, 


while of the land of the Delta, or Lower Egypt. 
When the waters of the Nile retire to their banks, 
they leave on the whole country which had been 
overflown, the rich alluvial deposit. Wheat and 
barley yield profusely ; also rice and maize ; and 
two or three crops are annually produced on the 
same ground. These are the combined causes of 
the amazing fertility of the soil, and of the surpass- 
ing richucss and renown of Egypt. 

The ancient history of that country is lost in ob- 
scurity ; yet the remains of the ancient works, and 
of all that is wonderful in Egypt, incontestibly an- 
nounce the existence of a former and mighty peo- 
ply, and a mighty empire. 

Nor need we so much wonder ; since the people 
of such 2 country, and where every needful want 
and the means of subsistence are so easily acquired, 
must necessarily have abundance of leisure. Nor 
need thé people repine who inhabit the countries 
possessed of less favored climes, and of less exuber- 
antly fertile soils, since the very causes of such un- 
surpassed fertility are the most destructive to hu- 
man life. 

Other plants have been found in tropical, and in 
other and different regions, which subserve the in- 
habitauts of those countries as the staff of life, and 
are equally useful to them as bread. In this class, 
we enumerate the following. 

Tne Poratos.—The most important plant of all 
hitherto known and tried by the inhabitants of the 
temperate climates, is the potatoe ; inasmuch as the 
potatoe produces, on an equal space of ground, so 
many inore times the amount of farinaceous and 
wheleemall food for the subsistence of man, than 


cau be obtained from wheat, or Indian corn, or any 
other variety of grain. 

‘I'he potatoe was introduced to Eurcpe through 
Spain, from South America, and in 1553 it was by 
some called Papas; and since its introduction to 
Europe, millious have been added in consequence 


and is of a slightly sweet taste. T'wo or three bread 
fruit trees will suffice for a man’s yearly supply. 
There are several varieties, one of which is called 
Jaco tree. 

Cacao, (Cacao Theobroma.) — The chocolate 
tree is a beautiful tree, sixteen or twenty feet in 
height, resembling the cherry tree in its form and 
leaves ; a native of South America and of Mexico ; 
it is splendid when in bloom =‘ The fruit is an oval 
pointed pod, enclosing from ten to thirty compress- 
ed nuts, an inch in diameter, enveloped in a sweet 
and refreshing pulp. ‘The nuts when roasted and 
| ground, are moulded into chocolate cakes, a nighly 
nutritious, wholesome, and delicious food. In 
France, small cakes of chocolate, sweetened with 
sugar, and of various fanciful forms, are prepared 
for eating. They are a portable food, of a nutri- 
tious quality, and delicious taste, and in great de- 
mand. Napoleon, on his retreat from Moscow, was 
once preserved from dying with hunger, by a few 
of these cakes which he carried in his pocket. Bry- 
an Edwards, in bis History of the West Indies, re- 
lates the case of a negro in Jamaica, who died at 
the age of 120; The last thirty years of which, he 
had lived on chocolate. 

Yam, (Dioscoreaa.)—The yam is a climbing 
plant, a native of the East and West Indies. The 
roots are very large, sometimes enormous and flat- 
tened in form. It is boiled or roasted like the po- 
tatoe, and is a wholesome, nutritious, and palatable 
food. The flour or starch is used for puddings and 
for bread. 

Sweet Portator, (Convolvulus batatas.) — The 
sweet potato is a perennial, a native of the South- 
ern States ; a creeping vine. The roots are long tu- 
bers of a sweet, agreeable taste, when either boiled, 
baked, or roasted ; and a nourishing and whole- 
some food. It is raised near Boston, from slips 


been lately published, I have found an account of a 
granary of an extraordinary kind, which he saw at 
Bankipore, a place in the interior, near the bauks of 
the river Ganges. It wasa high building, resem- 
bling a glass house, with a staircase winding round, 
from the bottom to the summit, and somewhat re- 
sembling in appearance the old priuts of the tower 
of Babel. It was built for the granary of the dis- 
trict, in conformity to the law, which was made in 
consequence of a famine, which occurred near fifty 
years ago; and to mitigate or prevent a repetition 
of the like calamities, at a future period. The grain 
was poured in at the summit, and drawn out at the 
bottom. At the time the Bishop saw it, it had been 
emptied for some years; either from neglect or re- 
peal of the law, or defeet in its construction, or oth- 
er causes, and had not long before been used as a 
powder magazine. 

The plan appears to be original ; the floor should 
be elevated to the height of a story from the ground, 
and the grain may be drawn out at the bottom from 
numerous opening. .Seeeral times during each 
summer season, and in elear, dry airy days, the 
whole contents of such magazines should be drawn 
out, and winnowed, and carried up by suitable ma- 
chinery to the top; the whole being effected by the 
aid of the wind or other power. The model 
should consist of a circular area and staircase, light- 
ed from the centre above, 

Public granaries for the relief of the poor in times 
of want, and of famine have been established and 
remained sel*-supported ; and their beneficial et- 
fects have been felt for ages. 

A benevolent citizen of Berne, in Switzerland, 
having often viewed the privations to which the 
poor were suhbjectea, in times of dearth, made pro- 
visions in his will, for the porpose of constructing 
an edifice, and endowing it with funds, for the re- 
lief of the poor in times of famine or scarcity; 8 
part of the edifice to be appropriated as a hall, to 
the use of the muncipality of the city of Berne, in 
their public meetings. ‘The cellars were to be ap- 
propriated for the reception of wine, and the spa- 
cious rooms contained in the several stories above, 
were for the granaries. Whenever the price of 
grain or wine was one quarter less than the average 
price, of the preceding ten years, then the granaries 
were to be filled with corn, and the vaults stored 
with wine; and whenever either the price of corn 
or of wine, had risen one fourth above the average 
price, for the preceding ten years, then the grain 
or the wine was to be sold to the poor, at the aver- 
age ened: and in the proportion of half a pound of 
the former, and a pint of the latter, for each mem- 
ber of such families per day. This benevolent in- 
stitution, which was founded more than a century 
ago, has continued as my account states, in full and 
successful operation to the present day. 

Granaries should be constructed in dry, elevated 
situations. They should admit of ventilation, and 
once or twice during surnmer, the whole grain may 
be moved and aired by a winnowing machine ; this 
should be done in dry, airy days. 

Granaries, or public magazines, should be estab- 








rocured in New Jersey. These are started in a 
hot bed, and planted two each in an elevated hill, 


lished at the public charge in all those countrics, 
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which, 

any otber ¢ 
eine of famine. These would serve to alle- 
viate the distress of the husbandman, in those years, 
when, from the superabundant harvests, corn had 
become a drug, no longer bringing a remunerate 
price. In such times, the presence 1 
of a public benefactor, 


a withdrawal of a portion of the superabundant 


stock from the present consumption, would elevate | 


at once to a better standard, the price of what re- 
mained, and have an effect, salutary and encourag- 
ing to the husbandman, by rel | 
thus operating as a perpetual bountry, and a guar- 
antee, that the reward for his labors would never be 
lost. - 

When such national depositories have once been 
completely established and filled, they would be 
capable of sustaining themselves for ages with no 
additional aid from the public ; or, even with good 
management, they might prove the sources of pub- 
lic revenue. aa 

The providing a resource for the poor in time of 
need, being a duty which must’ always devolve on 
the public, — and public provision being thus made 
dnd provided in times of great plenty, and at the 
cheapest rate, as often as the price of corn should 
rise to a certain degree or point, above the average 


price, then the public storehouses should be opened | 


at once to all the poor, who should be entitied to 
draw from this resource, daily, a certain allowance 
for themselves and their families, for which they 
should pay but the average price, or the average of 
years. ri 

* Jt has been the remark of eminent political econ- 
omists, that when the average crops of grain or 
bread stuffs, which are raised throughout a country 
and all its dependencies, are one fourth grealer than 
the average crops of years, the price usually falls in 
consequence, not merely one fourth, but more usu- 
ally one third, or one half. 

On the other hand, it has also been remarked, 
that wher the average crops of grain of a country, 
and of all its dependencies, are one fourth less than 
the average production of years, the price is usual- 
ly enhanced in consequence, in a far greater pro- 
portion, or noarly, or quite to fifty per cent above 
the average price of years. 

With the mass of consumers, from their long es- 
tablished habits, the quantity of bread stuffs, or of 
corn consumed, is not reduced or altered from tran- 
sieut causes or in seasons of scarcity, but continues 
the same, until the time of famine comes. 

Nonantum Hill, Newton, Jan. 15, 1836. 


From the New York Cultivator. 
Diseases of Sheep. 

The diseases of these valuable creatures are 
sometimes of a very formidable nature, and baffle 
all the means of remedy which are known to us. 
Of these diseases the most dreaded, is rot, which 
often extends over whole districts of country. 

it is known that this disease is favoured jor pro- 
puced by a humid state of the soil and atmosphere. 
It is in wet seasons that it prevails the most, and is 
the most fatal. By draining land the tendency to 
it is lessened or taken away. Often sheep are rot- 
ted by pasturing on the wet parts of the tarm, 
whereas if kept from these parts they remain free 
from disease. Nay, a single sheep that has a dis- 
position to pick up Its food in moist places will die, 
while the others will not be affected. 

The animal does not all at once show symptoms 
of disease ; for sometimes it remains a considerable 
time in apparent health, and long after it has been 
removed from the piace of infection, droops and 
dies. Sheep are every year purchased in seeming 
health, and yet after atime they are found to be 
affected. A moist and even luxuriant autumn is 
dreaded above all things by the owner of sheep; 
for the seeds of infection are then often spread to 
appear in the following spring, or after the lapse of 
longer period. 

The signs of rottenness in sheep are famliar to 
allshepherds. The animal becomes emaciated, its 
eye becomes dull and glassy, a black purging gen- 
erally takes place, the wool on being pulled comes 
readily away from the skin, the breath becomes fe- 
tid, the urine is smal! in quantity and high colored. 
As the disease proceeds, the skin is marked with 
spots, and the emaciation increases continually, un- 
til the sheep dies. In short, the term rot expresses 
truly the state of the animal. The disease pro- 


its progress is gradual, andvit affects only a given 
number of individuals.—Graziers often avail them- 


selves of the period of the animals beginning to de- 
cline to rid themselves of an infected stock, Dur- 


|in time the Mesh may not be perceptibly effected. 
In all cases of rot the disease is accompanied by 
a morbid state of the liver, During the progress 


| of it, the fluke, a small animal, Fasciola hepatica, xy iss disea 
ieving him from want; | appears pn the parts connected with the liver and | mentioned in its violence and effects; but it arises 


‘the gall bladder. At first the number of these crea- 
tures is small, but as the disease advances they in- 
crease, pnd before death are generally very numer- 
;ous, In the last stage of this disease they have ex- 
| tended to the stomach and other parts. 
| ‘The best preventative of rot is to render the soil 
| dry ; hence on all slieep pastures, the importance 
of draining, But should the disease, in spite of all 
precautions, appear, then we should, without loss of 
time. remove the sheep to a drier pasture, and sup- 
ply them liberally with proper food. It is only 
however, in the early stages of the disease, that a 
change of food will usually avail. If the disease 
has proceeded to a considerable extent, even tho’ 
it should not have evinced itself by any great 
change in the external appearance of the flock, the 
-auimals will often perish hourly amidst the most 
wholesome food with which they can be suppli- 
ed. 

Of all the medicines that have been proposed 
| for this fatal disease, salt alone is that whose virtue 
has been established by any satisfactory testimony. 
The beneficial effect of sali in the prevention and 
even cure of rot, has been confirmed by the obser- 
vation of farmers in this and other countries, 

Salt indeed will not in all cases prevent or cure 
the disease ; for sometimes the tendency to it from 
particular causes is too strong to be counteracted, 
and, when it has once attacked the flock, too vio- 
lent in its progress to he arrested. But though salt 
is not a specific, it isthe best means of remedy 
with which we are acquainted. 

If salt be placed near the animals in troughs or 
on flat stones, they will eagerly lick it, and when 
| disease threatens them, it nay be given to tg in 
any quantity in which they will cousume it for it 
is then seen that they are obeying a natural instinct 
| in having recourse to the remedy ; and a wet sea- 

son when disease may be apprehended, no one 
| should grudge the trouble of so cheap and simple a 
| precaution, 

} _ Much has been written upon the subject of this 
disease, but all that has been written has nearly 
left us where we were with regard to the remedy. 
| It had been long known that wetness of the soil, 
however produced, gave rise to rot; that the best 
preventive was pasturing on dry ground and giving 
sufficient food, and that the best remedy where dis- 
ease appeared was a change of pasture. ‘To these 
results of old experience is to be added, the using 
of salt. ' 

Besides the rot properly so termed, sheep are 
subject to inflammatory putrid fevers, which occa- 
| sionally seem to be epidemic ; and these are some- 

times termed rot. Another disease to which the 
term rot is applied is the hunger-rot. This arises 
| from the want of sufficient food, which produces 
/an unhealthy state of the viscera, leanness, and 
death. In this disease the wool falls off, and hence 
it is sometimes called the pelt-rot. 

Another disease, arising from a different cause 
than the rot, but like it ending in emaciation, and 
the death of the animal, is provincially termed pr- 
ning. This disease is accompanied by a costive 
state of the animal, whereas the rot is never ac- 
companied by costiveness; and in the rot the liver 
is always affected, while in the pining the liver is 
sound. 

This disease seems to arise from the want of ex- 
erercise, and from the animals feeding on very dry 
pastures. Before the extensive draining of pas- 
ture-lands, where it is now found, the disease was 
unknown, The rot was then common; but with 
the draining of the lands the rot disappeared, and 
this new disease took its place. The former prac 
tice of management in the districts where the dis- 
ease now prevails, was to keep the sheep in flocks 
which were moved about along their allotted range 
of pastures. They are now, under a more appro- 
ved system of management, suffered to spread o- 











either from a vast and dense population, or ceeds with various degrees of rapidity ; sometimes |-not obliged to take exercise, but are allowed to feed 
oe ause, are liable to suffer at times | it attacks the entire flock suddenly, and sometimes | nore on a given spot of ground, 


A change of place and food is the preventative 
| or the remedy; and if a change of food is resorted 
to in time, it is generally sufficient to arrest the 
progress of the disease. Even a removal to a fresh 





n the market ing the first period of being tainted, the sheep have | health will sometimes accomplish the purpose, but 
and customers so able, and | frequently a strong tendency to feed, and if killed the proper and effectual remedy in all cases is a 


| change to a more rich and sueculent pasture. The 
| disease is sometimes very fatal, destroying entire 
| flocks like a pestilence. 

The braxy is similar to some of the diseases 


‘ from different causes, and affects the animals in a 
different manner. Under the general term braxy 
several diseases or rather varieties of the same dis- 
ease seem to be included. But in all cases when 
the bodies are opened they exhibit marks of inflam- 
mation, 

The progress of this disease is so sudden and 
violent, that even if we possessed a remedy, it 
would generally be too late to apply it. Of the 
remedies employed, bleeding seems to be that 
which the nature of the disease points out. This 
disease seems generally to be caused by bad food, 
and the most efficient preventative is known to be 
good feeding.—Turnips or other succulent roots 
given to young sheep feeding on natural pastures 
are always beneficial ; and it is to be observed that 
in proportion as the treatment of sheep in a coun- 
try has improved, this dangerous malady has di- 
minished. 

Diarrhoea and dysentary are likewise discases of 
sheep. Dirrhoea is frequently produced by too 
sudden a growth of grass in spring, and it most 
frequently affects young sheep. It may be gener- 
ally cured by removing the animals to drier pas- 
ture: and a little corn may be always given with 
good effects. Dysentary is a more serious disease, 
and is often very destructive. It is believed to be 
infectious — although upon very questiougble 
grounds. 

Sheep are liable to various cutaneous diseases. 
The principle of these is termed scab; and it is in- 
dicated by extreme itching and eruptions of the 
skin. When introduced into a flock it may be’ at- 
tended with very serious effects, unless checked by 
efficient remedies, 

The most common remedy for the disease is 
sulphur mixed with some unctuous substance to 
fix itto the skin. One of the best receipts perhaps 
isa decoction ot tobacco and spirit of turpentine, 
with the addition of a little soft soap and sulphar 
vivum. ‘The decoction of tobacco may be obtain- 
ed by boiling the tobacco im brine or salt water.— 
The liquid when prepared is applied from a vessel 
like a teapot with a spout, or from a bottle with a 
quill passed through the cork. A person lays the 
wool back in lines so as to expose the skin, anc 
pours out the liquid along the lines upon the skin. 
But when the distemper is very violent, mercurial 
preparation may be required. This is now to be 
obtained in the apothecaries’ shops, uuder the name 
of sheep-ointment. It is made in balls, and when 
used it is dissolved in oil, and applied to the skin of 
the animal. 

Sometimes infected sheep will find their way 
into the best managed flocks ; but every care must 
be taken to keep the disease from breaking out, or 
to cure it as quickly as possible when it appears. 
The infection of a diseased flock is ieft behind it 
upon the hedges and pasture-fields, and ‘therefore 
precaution is to be used before a fresh flock isturn- 
ed into fields where infected sheep had been re. 
cently feeding. 

Another disease of sheep is the feot-rot, which is 
is an inflammation of the foot, followed by an ul. 
ceration and destruction of the hoof. The diséase 
chiefly prevails in wet seasons, or in soft grounds, 
It is a very painful disease, causing the entire larne- 
ness and loss of condition of the animal. Certain 
grounds are noted for communicating the foot-ro; : 
and as it appears amongst the pasturing stock sea. 
son after season, such grounds are commonly said 
to be infected with the foot-rot, Tha opinion that 
it is of a highly infectious nature js almost univer- 
sal amongst farmers and shepherds, But however 
circumstances may seem to favor this opinion, it is 
more consistent with effects observed to regard 
it as connected with the state of their pasture 
grounds, 
Although painful, and destructive to the good 
condition of the animal, this disease is not absolute. 
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ver @ large extent of pasture ; and thus they are 





ly fatal, except under entire neglect, in which case 
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the animal becomes unable to seek his-foo’, crawls | 


Legislature of Maine. zing the Adjutant Generol to exchange a lot of land 
in Paris for that on wiich the gun house now 





upon his knees, and, worn away by exhaustution, 
perishes.—But if early attention be paid, the dis- | 


| stands—authorizing the state Treasurer to receive 


Tuesday, Feb. 9. | the fourth instalment due the State from Nehemiah 


ease admits of remedy. In the first place, let all | : : 
i | ts Banage. The Sh St Ge enypremion of Leavitt—in favor of the town of Kilmarnock. 


the infected part of the hoof be pared away, and | ..14') bank notes was taken up, and a series of a- 


House. Resolve in favor of Wm. Jordan. Mr 


the ulcerous matter removed, and then let the foot ; : : 
/mendments offered by Mr Purington, greatly in- ; ; 
be washed with soap and hot water, and let the | creasing the seaakien olin mon A. bill” end Hobbs moved to postpone farther consideration un- 
surface be dressed with some caustic, of which the | .)., prohibiting all under $5 (striking out the four til Tuesday next—which motion was negatived— 
The question was returned upon the final passage 


best is muriate of antimony. 1p incipient cases, by 


. a ee dollar bills.) ‘This was opposed by Mr Jarvis and 
simply paring the hoof and cleansing it with soap | others ; but the most of Mr P’s amendments were 


of the resolve, some discussion ensued, and the 
Resolve finally passed by a vote of 111 to 42. 





and water, and then dipping it in boiled tar, the , et 
adopted, Some other amendments were offered, | An Act to incorporate the Kennebec and Boston 


progress of the disease wiil be arrested. 
‘Lhe next disease to be mentioned is of frequent wi 
occurrence, This is bydatids, staggers, or water- | 


in-the-head as it is frequently termed. ‘The cause | town of Burlington ; providing for the choice of 
of this disease is in an animal, T'euias globulus, | ciectors of President and V. President of the U. 
which finds its way into the brain, where it enlar- States 


ges in size, and which, if not removed, ultimately 
destroys the animal, ‘This creature resembles a), 


and along discussion ensued; until half past one, | Steam Navigation Company was taken up and laid 


ven the biil was laid on the table. we 
‘ , ‘on the table; Resolve authorizing the appropor- 
Finally passed.—Resolve in favor of Trustees of) 1. ment and distribution of the School fund. 
Saturday, Feb. 13. 
In Senate. Mr. Purington laid on the table a 


: 2 resolve requiring the State Treasurer to pay the 
tOnSD, 90 men Bae, eee oe ROR meinbers of the Legislature for travel and atten- © 


dered, : That S00 captes of the opinion of the darce, and also distribute the school fund, in goid 











round vesicle filled with water, and hence it was J : : 
‘ udges of the Supreme Court, in relation to the : : i 
Le f tl C a vere and silver. Read once and Tuesday next assigned, 


ong supposed te i se di ~ j . . : 
long supposed to be water, and the disease, in con question whether murder would, by the Constitu- 


Bill regulating the execution of the punishment 


sequence, termed water-in-the-head. The hyda-| |} : i . og i 
tion, become a bailable offenge, if capital punish of death was taken up and Friday next assigned for 


tids, though found chiefly in the brain of sheep, is |, ,e;1 were abolished. Myr fi, said he wished the 


its further consideration. 





found also in other parts of the body, as the liver _ opinion printed, not particularly for the use of the 


and spleen. 

When the hydatis is in the brain, the animal af- 
fected shows great symptoms of distress ; he leans 
his head to one side, mopes by himself, continues 
turaing round, and finally dies. The remedy for 
this disease is to reach the hydatis, and to extract it, 
or merely to pretorate it in such a manner as to de- 
stroy its vitality. When it is situated at the surface 


reach it by a common awl or gitnlet, or by a spe- 
cies of rude trepanning, which may be done by a 
common pen-knife. A little circular portion of 


the skull is to be cut, and raised up like a lid, a por- | 


tion of the skull being left for this purpose. The 
hydatids being exposed, is to be pulled out by 
pincers, and the fluid absorbed by a sponge. The 
skull is then to be replaced, and dressed with com- 
mon tar put upon a piece of soft leather. 

When the hydatids is situated in the ventricle of 
the brain, it may be reached by a wire thrust up 
the nostrils. Some shepherds are very dextrous at 
this opperation, and rarely fail in effecting a cure. 

Sheep are liable to the attacks of various anim- 
als. One of these, a species of aphis, termed the 
sheep-louse, is very common, and chiefly prevails 
where the sheep are in an unhealthy condition. It 
is of a flat form, and attaching itself to the throat 
and other parts, occasions much irritation. ‘Tar, 


the important subject to which it relates, 


; - Lic ar Banks and Banking, reported bills to incorporate 
of the brain, the part feels soft, and it is easy to | he. P 


Order directing the Committee on the Judiciary 


House, but for the information of the public, upon to inquire into the expediency of fixing by law the 


Passed to be enacted.—Resolve authorizing the 
Treasurer to receive the fourth installment due 


the State from Nathaniel Leavitt. 
Wednesday, Feb. 10. 


time for the execution of the punishment of death, 
was taken up and referred to that commnittee. 


Hovsx. An additional Act to protect towns 


from fire, (requiring Blacksmith’s shops to be licens- 
ed,) caine froin the Senate, that body baving non- 


n SE Be i } ittee on a : 
In Senate. Mr Jarvis, from the Committee concurred the House in indefinitely postponing the 





the Damasiscotta, Belfast, Mechanics’ Globe, Bru s- 


| wick, City, Frontier, Sebago, Penobscot and La-| 
fayette Banks, and to increase the capital stock of | 


the Stillwater Canal, Citizens’, Angusta, and Cum- 
berland Banks, and the same were severally read 
once, and on motion of Mr Purinton laid on the 
table. -Inquiry being made of Mr P. as to his ob- 
ject in moving to lay these bills on the table as fast 
as they were read, he said if they must pass, he 
| wished to amend them in some particulars, unless 
| the law regulating the. emission and circulation of 
‘small bills was adopted ina shape somewhat diff- 
| erent from that in which it was now. No opposi- 
tion was made to his motion. 
| Bill additional for the protection of towns from 
| fire, (providing that no person shall erect or occupy | 





any building as a blacksmith’s shop in any town, | 


| without licence from the selectmen thereof) came | 


from the House indefinitely postponed. On mo- 
| tion of Mr Miller it was laid on the table. 


Bill, — on motion of Mr. Gordon of Belfast, it was 
laid on the table. 
Resolve for the appointment of a Commissioner 
to superintend the erection of the Insane Hospital. 
On motion of Mr. Huinphreys, the vote by which 
it was passed to be engrossed was reconsidered, and 
it was recommitted for the purpose of amendment, 
Passed to be enacted—an Act concerning Corpor- 


ations. ; 
Monday, Feb. 15. 
In Senate. Bill to establish the Belfast and 
Quebec Railroad Corporation was read once and 
300 copies ordered to be printed. 
Bill to incorporate the Hancock and Penobscot 
Railroad Company was read once aud 400 copies 


ordered to be printed. 

Bill io incorporate the Frankfort, Bangor and 
Belfast Railroad Corporation was read once and 
Wednesday assigned for a second reading. 

On motion of Mr Johnson, Ordered, That the 


turpentine, or tobacco liquor, are the substances 
chiefly used to destroy this animal, and any simple 


Committee on the Judiciary be instructed to inquire 


Mr Merrow laid on the table a bill in addition to! into the expediency of repealing all laws now in 


the several acts now in force regulating partition 


|1 


force in this State “ for the restraining the taking of 


inercurial preparation is effectual, 


_ fences and the impounding of cattle, and the same 


excessive usury.” 


But the most pernicious enemy that attacks sheep | was referred to the Committee on the Judiciary 


is the common sheep-maggot, the larva of a spe- 


cies of flesh-fly. The tly having deposited her | Ordered, That the Committee on the Judiciary be 
eggs on the skin of the sheep, the larvae are hatch- | instructed to inquire into the expediency of pro- 
ed in great numbers, and grow with amazing quick- | viding that any person resident in the State, may 


ness.—They commouly appear about the root o ‘change his or ber name by giving notice in the 


the tail, or wherever filth has allowed the fly to at- | 


flesh. ‘The sheep, when attacked, manifest a strong | 
sense of suffering —They frequently run with vio- 


lence, until at length overpowered and exhausted, | anq Boston Steam Navigation Company, was read | 


they lie down and perish. 


It is in the moist and warm seasons of the year | and passed to be engrossed. 


that the sheep-maggot is chiefly produced. Con- 
stant vigilance is then demanded on the part of the 
shepherd, so that all foulness of the wool shall be 
clipt away ; and the sheep must be daily inspected, | 
lest this dangerous enemy establish itself. The 
maggot is effectually destroyed by a solution of 
corrosive sublimate, and in its early stages by less 
potent applications, as by urine aud lime. 

We must remember that the sheep, in his domes- 
ticated state, is yielded upto the care of man; his | 
natural instincts are blunted, and he is unfitted to | 
use those means of preservation which he might 
possess. He is the prey of a multitude of eremies 
against which he has no defence; and the more ar- 
tificial his condition is, the more is he dependant 
on our care. 





Tt is estimated that the Insurance on American 
vessels aud property, effected in England at tlfe 
present time, amounts to the enormous sum of from 
15 to 20,000,000. The greater part of which is on 
vessels and cargoes in the Indian or China seas. 
This, and other considerations, will induce the Eng- 
lish government to prevent a war between this 


ree aie Bite ees taal te é | State Paper, and some paper printed in the County 
as ' x sees , "9 Pont res ries over the re /and filing a certificate in the office of the town, city 
ire body, consuming the skill, and eating into the lor plantation clerk. 


House. On motions of Mr Wilson of Bingham, 


eoCem wn wapen Of Hy ide of Pvankiort, Ordered, That the committee on the Judiciary be 


Thursday, Feb. 11. 
In Senate. Bill to incorporate the Kennebec 











a second time, amended on motion of Mr Benson, | 


Bill defining certain rights and duties of rail road 
corporations, was read a second time and several a- 
mendments offered by Mr Benson were adopted. 
It was then laid on the table forthe purpose of 
further amend ment. 

House On motion of Mr Davis of Mt Vernon, 
Ordered, That the Committee on finance be instruc- 
ted to inquire into the ewpediency of providing 


instructed to inquire if any alteration in the law 
concerning gambling, and whether horse-racing 1s 
embraced in the provisions of that law, and if not 


whether legislation on that subject is expedient. 
On motion of Mr Holmes ef Winthrop, Order- 
ed‘ That the Committee on Roads and Bridges be 


- -—— > oo 


ee ————————————————— 


FRENCH RELATIONS—MEDIATION. 

The President transmitted the following Message, 
which on motion of Mr. Cluy, was referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations and ordered to be 


printed, 
T'o the Senate and House of Representatives : 


The Government of Great Britain has offered its 
mediation for the adjustment of the dispute between 
the United States and France. Carefully guarding 
that point in the controversy which, as it involves 
entitled an Act to prevent frauds inthe inspection our honor and independence,admits of no comprom- 
of fish ; to incorporote the Wells Mutual Fire In- | ise, I have cheerfully accepted the offer. It will 
surance Company. be obviously improper to resort even to the mildest 

Friday, Feb. 12. 


that a tax on Banks hereafter incorporated, and ail 
additional capital hereafter granted, shall be appro- 
priated to defray the expenses of the State. 

Passed to be enacted—au Act repealing an Act’ 





measures of a compulsory character, until it is as- 

Iv Senate. On motion of Mr Benson, the bill| certained whether France has declined or accepted 
defining certain rights and duties of railroad corpo-| the medivetion. I therefore recommend a suspen- 
rations was taken up and amended by adding a sec- | sion of all proceedings on that part of my Special 
tion, prowifling that such companies shall have | Message of the fifteenth of January last, which pro- 
power to other railroads or canals, when nec- | poses a partial non-intercourse with France.— 
essary. The bill was then passed to be engrossed. | While we cannot too highly appreciate the elevated 

Finally Passed—Resolve in favor of certain offi- | and disinterested motives of the offer of Great Brit- 
cers and soldiers of the revolutionary war, and the | ain, and have a just reliance upon the great influ- 








country and France, if possible. 


widows of deceased officers and soldiers—authori- ‘ence of that power to restore the relations of an- 
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cient friendship between the United States and , from General Palarea, in which he states, that after | 
licy 35 days march in wet and cold, he and his troops’ 


France, and know, too, that our own pacific 
will be strictly adhered to until the national honor | 
compels us to depart frou it, we should be insensi- | 
ble to the exposed condition of our cou I 
forget the lessons ef experience, if we did not efii- 
ciently and seduously prepare for an adverse result, 

The peace of a nation does not depend exclusive- 
ly upon its own will, nor upon the beneficent peli- 
cy of neighboring powers ; and that action which is 
found totally unprepared for the exigencies and dan- 


killed a hich 2 and 4 months old, | 

illed a Hog, which was 2 yeare | pp, 

that weighed 882 poun.|s, and sold for $79,38—be- ! February 15, 1836. aw 
ing at the rate of $9 a hundred. | Notice. 


Temperance Meeting. 
A MEETING of the Winthrop Temperance So- 


| 


lic command of Garon the nicknamed «Com. |°it¥s BY adjournment from the Annual Meeting 
ntry, and | mander-in-Chief,” Forcadel, Quilez, and others, in candy cag) ne a ee Teeatay ove 
number about 7,000 hing, Feb, 2od, at half past six o'clock. A resolu- 


)tion is before the Society for further consideration, 


¢ Hog.—Mr. Noah Frisbie, of Litchiield, jend an address may be WOOD. . Sey. 








—_——= 





, ; j j ive : . 
gers of War, although it come Without having QiVCD | i Rey Iavin Taurston will deliver an Address 


warning ofits approach, is criminally negligent of its | 
hovor aud its duty. 


Marriages. | before the Singers, at his Meeting House, on Sat- 
urday evening 20th mst. at half past 6 o’clock., lin- 





I cannot too strongly repeat the recommendation, 
already made, to place the seaboard in a proper 





. —_ | mediately after which the Singers under the direc- 
In Freeport, Mr. Robert Curtis to Miss Floren-| ii, of Mx. Gouxp will give their usual Concert of 





state for defence, and promptly to provide the means | tine Curtis. aah ; eri 
for amply protecting our commerce, ° | In Kennebunk, Mr. Rufus A. Cobb, of N. Glou- | praive. 4 Feb. 18, 1836, 
ANDREW JACKSON. | cester, to Miss Esther Wormwood, of K. | For Sale. 


Washington, Feb 8, 1836. 





From Evrore.—By the Journal of Commerce 
we have the following news bro’t by the England. 
The Presideut’s etmnge arrived in Liverpool 


In Bath, Mr. Caleb Kimball to Miss Sarah A first rate NEW MILCH COW, half Durhain 


wn le : 
Brown, Short Horn, 4 years old, with a caLr by the Stur- 


wm tevant Bull, so called, 





paths. DAVID McDUFFE. 
Death Winthrop, Feb. 19, 1836. Qw3. 





Dec. 29, and in the London papers of the 30th, was 
.published entire. So far as it produced any effect | 





In this town, very suddenly, on Saturday last» Commissioners’ Notice. 


: ds. Of Snoe i , 
upon the Tends, the tonceney. Wap Spwarcs Des, Enoch Weed, tamerly of Siatiebore’ Maas. We having been appointed by the Hon. Judge of 


course we have no news of its reception in Paris. 
The acceptance by France of the mediation of 


aged 67. . , 
8 Probate for the County of Kennebec, to receive 


‘ ‘ ; . 
Lost overboard, in a gale, Jan'y 11, from bri and examine the claims of the creditors of DAN- 


| 


England for the adjustment of the dispute with the | Ajax, on the passage from Wiscasset to Trinidad, | IEL O. ALLEN, late of Winthrop, in said County 
} 4a sbslalN, -] ’ SAIC /OuDTY, 


United States, is officially announced in the Mon- | Messrs, James Saunders of Dresden, and James 
|deceased, whose estate is represented insolvent, 


teur. Raddin of Edgecomb, 


There had been a rimor of the death of Don Car- 
los, but it appears to have been without foundation. | 
Gen. Colocotromi, who was a few years since sen- 


In Cituate, Mass. 2d ult. Mr. Elisha Sylvester, | ive notice that six months from the 11th day ot 
ed about 87, January inst., have been allowed to said creditors 
In Bath, very suddenly, Capt. James W. Lemont, to bring in and prove their claims, and that we will 

attend the services assigned us, at the eftiee of Seth 


tensed to desthe by Niue teres’ goverment Dr bing aged 61. | May, in said Winthrop, on Friday, Feb, 5, 1836 
t vs ’ y y; eD, ’ dy 


concerned in an insurrection, has been made a) 
member of the Council of State. 

Money was plenty in London, and business bills 
were readily Wecsasted at 33-4 per cent per an 


hum. 


The election of councillors under the Muncipal | Beef Catile unsold. 


Corporation Reform bill, had just taken place, and | 


(AS CE EIT ke = y 
RE ‘from 1 to 6 o’clock, P. M. and on F riday, May 6, 








BRIGHTON MARKET.-—Monpay Feb. 8, 1836. fou 10 o’clock, A. Me to 5 P. M. 


Reported for the Boston Atlas. — SETH MAY, 
4 “a 180 S| , 35 DAVID STANLEY. 
At Market 370 Beet Cattle, and J 1eep a Winthrop, Jan. 12, 1836. 
} - 





Prices—Beef Cattle—A further advance has | To the Wool Growers." 


resulted most commonly in the success of the | been effected, and we advance our quotations to | 


Whigs. 


Two of the whale ships, which had been consid- ken at 40s. We notice prime at 34s Gd a 39s; | sale by 
ered as missing, have arrived at Hull from Davis’ | yood at 3ls Gd a 34s 6d; small and thin cattle 24s 
Straits, afier being fora considerable tine ice-bound. 4 985 6d. 


It is unnetessagy to give extracts from the Eng- | 


lish papers iu regard to the message, as almost all’ supply the demand. We noticed 120 beautiful | 


'eonform tosales. A yoke or two of extra were ta- 1100 Ibs. of WOOL TWINE just received and for 


JOS. G. MOODY, 
Augusta, Jannary 15, 1836 





} 
De eh ee 
| A Card. 


Sheep—More were at market than are wanted to 
The undersigned, grateful for past favors from 


speak in the same tone, viz.—that it is an able docu- sheep from Franklin county—100 owned by Messrs the public, and in particular from a very civil and 


inent, aud ought to satisfy France. But the Lon- | 


‘Tucker & Hilman sold for $10 each ; and 20 own- | respectable party of friends and patrons from Win- 


don Mercantile Journal says, that some fear the de- | oq by Maj. Severance sold $10 1-2 each—all of throp the present month, takes this method to as- 
cided tone in which the President refuses to make which were driven by Mr. Sherman. We also no- | sure his friendsand the public in general, that amid 


any apology. 


INSURRECTION IN Sarpinta. It appears that a! oR, Gd. 


serious insurrection bad taken place in Sardinia. | 
The inhabitants are supported in their insurrection 
by the Sardivian militia, and by 2000 or 3000 men 


belonging to the garrison. 


'ticed the sales of a few lots at 16s 6d, 21s, 27s, and | doubts and fears with ‘his establishments suceéess, 


| he has come to the firm resolution te continue his 
house as a truly Temperance Tavern. If he can 





ee. . Oe hereafter receive the patronage of te ‘rauce Citi 
. : - ’ 2 the | ge of temperance cite 
Kennebec Co. Ag. Society. zens, together with those who occasionally “ take 
The members of the Kennebec County Agricul- | a little of the good creature,” who with their ladies 


France. Opening of the Sessions—The King | tural Society are hereby notified that their Annual | prefer a quiet temperance house to the noisy rum- 
addressed the Chambers in person, and the follow- | meeting will be held on WEDNESDAY the 2d drinking tavern, he flatters himself that his sign 


ing clause from his speech is the only portion re- 
lating to our differences, | 

‘1 regret that the treaty of the 4th of July, 1831, . 
with the United States of America, should not yet | 
have received its complete execution. The King | 
of Great Britain has offered to me and to the Unit- | 
ed States his friendly mediation. I have accepted | 
it; and you will share in my desire that this differ- | 
ence should terminate in a manner equally honora- | 
ble to two great nations. 

Bourse, T'wesday, Dec, 29th, Quarter to 4 P. M.— 
A general report is in circulation that the police 
have discovered a new plot against the life of the 
King. The attempt was to have been made from 
a house on the Quay d’Orsay, during the King’s 
passage to the Chamber. Three individuals have 
been arrested. The cortege took another road, go- 
ing by the Quay des Tuileries, and an enormous 
deentiy of troops ef all arms were stationed on the 
road. 


On the 28th of December the Court of Peers, af- 
ter eighteen public and two secret sittings, pronoun- 
ced sentence upon the prisoners including the sec- 
ond division of the “Monster trial.” 

Algiers.—Marshal Clausel, contrary to anticipa- 
tion has had a decided success in Africa. 
ta of the Paul ag scare and 

Basque provinces overrun ie insurgents 
have been Qialieed in a state of crlet blockade. 

Madrid, Dec. 19.—The spirits of the adherents of 
the Queen have been much elevated since yester- 





day moruing. A courier arrived with intelligence 





day of March next, at T'en o’clock in the forenoon, | may continue up a few years longer. But if said 
at the Masonic Hall in Winthrop Village, to elect | patronage should be largely withheld the sign can 
the officers of the Society for the ensuing year, and | be taken down. CHARLES ROBBINS. 
to transact such otber business as may be deemed | Greene, Jan’y 27, 1836, 
expedient. | ———__—_———__—___ 
((=> A general attendance is requested. Notice. | 
. WILLIAM NOYES, Rec. Sec’y. The subscribers are about bringing their busi- 
Wiuthrop, Feb’y 17, 1836. ness to a close in this town, request all persons in- 
rt elie aeatie eS , | @ebted to them to call and settle immediately. 
Monmouth Academy. | FOGG & SYLVESTER. 
The spring term of this Institution, underthe care; Winthrop, Feb’y 9, 1836. 
of Mr. Whitmore, its present able and successful ———- aan 
Preceptor, will conimencethe Ist Monday in March. Notice. 
The course of Instruction will embrace all the | The Copartnership existing between the sulseri- 
branches of education usually taught in well regu- | bers w ll be dissolved on the first day of May next 
lated Acabemies—and the French and Spanish | by mutual consent. They therefore request those 
Languages. There is connected with the Institution , indebted to them to eall and settle immediately. 
a small Chemical and Astronomical Apparatus, and DANIEL CARR, 
Lectures on these sciences may be expected as of- JOHN R. SHAW. 


ten as circumstances will permit. The morals and Winthrop, Jan. 18, 1836. 
manners of the Students will be carefully attended ——_—_—_——_—— 


mo Piaster Paris, &c. 
Mr. Whitmore has fully answered the expecta-| The-subscriber has on hand 1000 Casks Ground 
tions of the Trustees—and the approbation of the | Plaster Paris of superior quality. Great pains hav- 
public has been manifested by a liberal share of pat- | ing been taken Ny an experienced person in selee- 
ronage. The Trustees hoping to continue this pat- | ting the Plaster for the Lubee Manufacturing Com- 
ronage, wonld recommend Mr. W. as heing a gen- pany. Also 3000 bushels Liverpoo! SALT—20 
tlernan of superior talents and eminently qualefied | hogsheads retailing Molasses—Fixh—Tar—Rosin, 
to discharge the duties of his situation. Together with a general assortment of West Indm 
Board may be obtained on reasonabie terms. Goods, which will be sold low for cash, country 
NEHEMIAH PIERCE, Sec’y. | produce or approved credit. 


February 13, 1836. ALEX. H. HOWARD. 
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Poetry. 
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For the Maine Farmer. 
Burning Letters. 
Fire, my hand is on the key, 
And the cabinet must ope! 
I shall now consign to thee, 
Things of grief—of joy and hope. 
Treasured secrets of the heart 
To thy care I hence intrust, 
Not a word must thou impart, 
But reduce them all to dust. 


T'his—in childhood’s rosy morn, 
It was gaily fill’d and sent, 

Childhood is forever gone ! 
Here! devouring element. 

This was friendship’s cherished pledge— 
Friendship took a colder fgrin ; 





b 





. Arete. 
Creeping on its gilded edge, 


May tlie blaze be live and warm! 


T'hese—the letter and the token | 
Never more must meet my view ; | 

When the faith has once been broken 
Let the memory perish too ! 

Here comes up the blotted leaf 
Blistered o’er by many a tear! 

Ilence! t.ou waking shade of grief 
Go, forever disappear. 


j 
j 
| 


| 


This was peu’d while purest joy 

Warm’d.the breast and lit the eye, 
Fate that peace did soon destroy ; 

And its trauseript, so must I! 

Go, together all, and burn, 

Once the treasure of my heart! 
Still my breast shall be an urn 
To preserve your better part. 

te 


| 
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Considerations for Young Men. 
LETTER Ix, 


The objects of youthful anticipation generally | 
vary, according to the character and circumstances | 
of the individual, One born in high life, and from | 
his infancy surrounded by the pageantry of wealth, | 
would of course look forward with more elevated | 
expectations, than the lowly offspring of poverty. | 
The latter ssldom ventures further, than -to cast a_ 
wistful eye to those stations of oppulence and of | 
power, which seem not to have been destined for 
him. 

‘here is, occasionally, a noble exception. Lof.- 
ty aspirations sometimes take possession of a soul | 
which received its being in obscurity, and felt its | 
first dawniug hopes amid the embarrasments of | 
poverty. Such a spirit spurns the impediments | 
which surround it: and like the cloudy morning, | 
whose vapors roll away from the face of the rising 
sun, shines the brighter for being early mantled in 
obscurity. 

While examples of such successful emulation 
are in our remembrance, we cannot doubt that ma- 
ny an indigent youth, although fraught with all | 
the feverish excitement of hope and endued with | 
the elements of intellectual greatness, has sunk be- 
neath his disconragements, and wasted his pow- 
ers in some menial employment. 


“Full many a gem, of purest ray serene, 
The dark untathomed caves of ocean bear: 
Full many a flower is born to blush unseen, 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air.” 


But happily for the world, a gracious Provid- 
ence has the suited feelings of his creatures, to the 
situation in which he has seen fit to place them ; 
and generally ,the anticipations of an indigent 
youth bear a proportion to the circumstances 
which surround him. If he ventnres not to lift 
the eye of expectation to the proud eminence of 
affluence and of power, he finds equal pleasure in 
anticipating a humbler allotment. Seldom does 
the heart of one, who has been early schooled by 
ae whose young desires have grown up on 
the sterile soil of poverty, look with envy on the 
favorites of Maminon, or the successful votaries of 
faine. To him it is generally enough, that some 
neat and humble dwelling which he may call his 
own, and a few acres which shall yield, to unceas- 
ing industry, a pittance over his necessary supplies 
may crown in manhood the hopes of his youth, 





fame’s loud trump resound her favorite’s name ; he | 
can see and hear these demonstrations of greatness | 
with little of envy or desire. 

There may be exceptions to this description. | 
There are some who identify exterior grandeur | 
with baugl.tiness and disdain. In such cases, self- 
love and pride, which are natural even to the poor- | 
est, will lead them to detract from the character 
and condition of their superiors. 

There are indeed countries, where the nature of | 
|the government restricts the young desires, and | 
| where the loftiest genius must fold dts pinions in| 

despair. But it is your privilege to live, where in- | 

dustry may thrive without impediments; and ge- 
| nips, instead of being imprisoned, may scale with 
unfettered wing the proudest elevation. If you ap- | 
| preciate your circumstances, and under God’s bles- | 
sing make the most of them, there is no hindrance | 
to your advancement, whether you aspire to wealth | 
or anticipate the honors of your country. 

It is natural as I have observed, to shape our an- 
ticipations according to the circumstances of our 
early life. ‘That parent who has passed through the 
several grades of distinction, which his country | 
can bestow, naturally seeks the same distinctions | 
for his offspring, and almost invariably encourages | 
him to anticipate them. Under these circumstances, | 
we should of course suppose that the early bias of | 
youthful desires would be directed to worldly hon- | 
or and greatness. His education is commenced | 
with this view. His eye is directed to the statues | 
and busts of patriots, wariors, and statesmen. His | 
ear is daily fed with deeds of chivalry, or made to 
the eloguent debate. Every thing is done to wake 
in his mind the aspirings of anibition, and siart | 
him early in the race for earthly glory. 

I shal} not affirm, that all such stimulating meas- 
ures for exciting the mind, are entirely unjustifiable. 





It shall be my object, in these letters, to regard man | 


as he is, and endeavor to impress him with just | 
views, and inculcate proper principles. Whether 
emulation be a proper incentive to present to the 
young, I shall not here undertake to say. But I 
cannot justify that parent or instructor who makes 
it the only motive to exertion 1 would at least insist 
upon its being his duty to inculcate, as paramount 
the pure principles of religion. 

These remarks will apply, with equal pertinency, 
to those whe regard wealth as a great and impor- 
tant object of pursuit. 

In this country, which, at the present time, may, 





| number relating to the subject. 


| 





without any gross insult to its inhabitants, be term- 
ed a money-making country, there are more youth 
who are stimulated by the love of gain than the 


desire of honor or promotion. Competency, if not drinkit pe. 
| er any symptoms of Glanders,the 


‘and Yellow Water, or are exposed to infection by 


affluence, is within the reach of a ngajority of our 
young men. Accordingly, it appears to be an ob- 
ject with many, who, by lorg and patient exertion, 
have accumulated wealth, to stimulate their sons 
in the same career, It does not occur to them 
that, possibly such pursuits may end in a fixed hab- 
it of avarice, and that the young aspirant having 
ewe the world, may eventually fose the soul. 

loney is an object of strong attraction. He who 
finds his highest happiness in counting and recoun- 
ting his treasures, will be likely to begin early to 
introduce the same craving desires into the mind 
of his offspring. ‘The youth will be drilled in the 
arts of traffic. The associations of business and 
the changes of bargaining will regularly court his 
attention, and a great fortune will be represented as 
the ground of respectability, and the source of in- 
fluence. Under such a training, what wonder that 
in the mind of youth all other considerations, but 
the sinple one of acquiring wealth, should be for- 
gotten and obliterated. 

But there are other considerations; and high as 
your hopes may rise,and bright as may be your 
anticipations of Jucre or renown there are still sub- 
jects of higher import, objects, which s!:ould more 
Strongly attract the soul. Even, where the earthly 
| object obtained—were the thing, coveted so eager- 

ly, cast within your hand how soon must you re- 

lingquish it; ‘for we brought nothing into this 
world, and it is certain we can carry nothing out.’ 
Oh aspire to undecaying joys—pant for eternal 
honors—nse the world, but do not abuse it, for ‘the 
fashion thereof soon passeth away.’ 





Advancement of Morals.—A cock-fight has been 
determined upon between the New York and Phil- 
adelphia sportsmen. The Herald says that three 
purses have been made up for the occasiou—two 





Then the opulent may roll up in splendor, or 


of $10,000 and one of $30,000. 


American Magazine 
of Useful and entertaining Knowledge. 
VOL. I. 
Pubiished by the Boston Bewick' Company— 
No. 47, Court Street. 


Nees Publishers are encouraged by the flattering reeep- 
ton and extensive circulation of the Magazine for the 
year past, to prosecute it with renewed assiduity ; and with 
a constant desire to fulfil the, promises made in the outset 
of the work. We intend “to stick to our text;”’ and to 
serve those who have so liberally cheered us with their 
kind patronage, with what is useful and pleasamt. The 
UTILE ET DULCE shall still be our aim and object. We 
do not presume to instruct the veteran and erudite scholar, 
who has spent thirty or forip years in his study,—nor to 
lay open those hidden mysteries of nature which have es- 
caped the ken of the most inquisitive. Nor do we expeet 
to approach so near to the moon or other planets, asto teh 
what are the trees, the birds, and animals which mny there 
grow, or live and move. We leave such extraordinary 
feats to these who are more visionary or more daring than 
we are. But we hope and intend to keep up the character 
and spirit of the Magazine, in presenting solid and useful 
articles, which may be instructive to a portion of readers, 
and not considered wholly unimportant to literary men. 
We consider the whole United States as our field, though 
not ours exclusively; and we ask the favor of persons of 
taste and science, to communicate important facts, aud 
natural scenes, and words of art, for the benefit of all our 
friends. As republicans, we feel that weare of the same 
family as those in the south and in the west—as friends of 
improvement, of good morals and good learning, we wish 
also to be considered of the same famiiy. If we can do 
any thing by our labors to increase and strengthen this 
sentiment and feeling, ** we shall be ready to the good 
work.” 

We would call the attention of our present subscribers 
to the terms of the Magazine, and to the notice in the last 
lt is very important to us 
to know whe propose to continue taking the Magazine, 
and to receive the very small sum, ($2,) charged for it mm 
advance. 

(x3 All letters and communications fram Agents and 
others MUST BE POST PAID. 

({r3- The Postage on this Magazine as established by 
law, is 4 1-2 cts for 100 miles—auy distance over, 71.2 
cts. GEORGE G. SMITH, Agent. 

Boston, September, 1835. 


Celebrated Horse Powder. 


HE various diseases to which the HORSE is 
subject, have occasioned many remedies to be 
offered to the public, under different forms with 
high ecomiums, Some of these are injurious,— 
others at best, of little use, A judicious and useful 
combination has long been desired. ‘Thisis recom- 
mended in the following cases : 
For Horses foundered by eating to excess, or 
ig cold water when warm, to suchas discov- 
Distemper,Cough- 





being with other Horses affected with these com- 
plaints, and in all cases attended with feverish symps 
toms, sluggishness, loss of appetite or depression of 
spirits, 

The dose for a sick Horse is one table-spoonful 
night and morning, mixed with a light mess of short 
feed, or made into a drench: when intended to 
|keep a Horse in health, a table-spoonful once a 
| week will be sufficient, and at the same time a ta- 
| ble-spoonful of Salts in his food. 
| Prepared and sold by JAMES BOWMAN, 


GaRDINER, Maine. 








We the undersigned having examined the Recipe for 
making the Horse Powder prepared by James Bow- 
man of Gardiner, Me., do not hesitate to say wis 4 
scientific combination, and from experience and obser- 
vation we are persuaded to say that it is a good pre- 
paration for many diseases of Horses for which ut is 
recommended, D. NEAL, 

D. H. MIRICK. 


We the subscribers having made use of the Horse 
Powders prepared by James Bowman, Gardiner, 
Maine, most cheerfully recommend them to the public 
for Distemper and Coughs. 
CHARLES SAGER, 
A. T'. PERKINS, Gardiner. 
J. D. GARDINER. 

SAMUEL ae , Pittston. 
BENJ. HO 4 
JOHN H. CLDRIDGES Angee. 
—ALSO— 

Tue Genuine “ROLLINS’ IMPROVED LIN- 
IMENT” for Horses and Oxen, and even for Per- 
sons afflicted with Rheumatism, Strains, Sprains or 
chilblains—it is not second to any other Liniment, 
British Oil or Opodeldoc now in use. tf 











